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AUSTRALIA. 

By  Consul  General  Jobn  P.  Bray,  Sydney,  February  16. 

Australia's  year  1914  consisted  of  seven  months  of  peace  and  five 
months  of  war.  From  January  to  the  end  of  July  the  Common- 
wealth made  marked  progress  toward  the  establishment  of  most  sat- 
isfactory records  in  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings.  In 
fact,  prosperity  was  the  watchword  until  almost  without  warning 
the  shadow  of  the  war  cloud  fell  upon  the  country,  and  the  pursuits 
of  peace  were  forgotten  in  preparation  for  participation  in  the 
great  struggle  into  which  the  British  Empire  found  itself  suddenly 
plunged.  In  considering  Australian  conditions,  therefore,  for  the 
12  months  of  1914  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances ruling  through  part  of  the  third  and  the  whole  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  year. 

Results  of  the  War — Preferential  Tariffs. 

The  exigencies  of  bi  ligerency  compelled  many  a  departure  from 
familiar  business  procedure.  Exporting  was  subjected  to  various  re- 
strictive regulations.  Provisional  embargoes  were  imposed  upon 
outward  movements  of  coal,  meat,  flour,  wheat,  w^ool,  hides,  sheep- 
skins, leather,  sugar,  and  mares,  seriously  hampering  the  free  course 
of  trade.  Ocean  tonnage  was  requisitioned  for  transport  of  troops, 
horses,  and  munitions  of  war.  Continental,  particularly  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian,  buyers  and  sellers  disappeared  from  the 
arena,  popular  prejudice  contributing  in  no  small  measure  to  their 
elimination.  Even  neutral  sources  of  supply  and  markets  were  af- 
fected, and  in  many  directions  prices  to  the  consumer  advanced 
materially.  The  end  of  December  saw  modifications  of  the  first 
stringent  supervision,  but  foreign  dealing  was  still  far  from  normal, 
owing  in  addition  to  local  restrictions  to  difficulties  of  exchange, 
higher  insurance,  and  risk  of  interruption  in  transit  on  the  high  seas. 
And  domestic  operations  reacted  correspondingly. 

During  the  year,  on  December  3,  to  be  exact,  a  new  schedule  of 
customs  and  excise  duties  was  put  into  effect,  subject  to  parliamentary 
approval  at  the  forthcoming  session,  which  will  begin  its  delibera- 
tions in  April,  1915.  Alterations  in  import  tariffs  consequent  there- 
upon have  necessarily  been  responsible  for  many  diversions  of  busi- 
ness, for  the  new  arrangement  provides  increased  preference  to  prod- 
ucts of  the  mills  and  factories  of  Great  Britain,  bringing  it  up  to  an 
approximate  10  per  cent  all  around.  At  this  juncture  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  these  Australian  preferences  are  not  Imperial  in  their 
application.  They  are  granted  only  to  Britain.  The  jute  and  oils 
this  country  obtains  from  India,  the  agricultural  machinery  it  buys 
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from  Canada,  stand  on  the  same  basis  as  if  they  came  from  foreign 
<'<)untiies,  and  the  tariff  upon  them  has  been  actually  increased.  No 
doubt  there  arc  business  reasons  why  Australia  treats  the  other  great 
members  of  the  Empire  as  if  they  stood  outside  it,  -while  being  willing 
to  help  the  manufacturers  at  its  center.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
until  a  whole  series  of  inter-Imperial  preferences  has  been  arranged 
no  such  thing  as  Imperial  preference  can  exist.  It  does  not  necessa- 
rily follow,  of  course,  that  it  ever  will  exist,  but  the  point  is  worth 
making  quite  clear. 

AMth  this  introduction,  attention  will  now  be  given  to  matters  more 
in  detail. 
Federal  Governmental  Policies. 

'i'he  principles  and  policies  of  the  labor  element  promise  to  domi- 
nate the  immediate  future  of  Australian  governmental  affairs. 
Briefly  summarized  from  a  speech  delivered  by  the  present  Prime 
Minister  during  the  recent  campaign,  the  labor  platform  includes:'- 

Provision  for  defense  exponrlitures  in  time  of  peace  out  of  the  revenues; 
wider  Fetleral  i)owers  to  deal  with  industrial  unrest,  increased  cost  of  living, 
and  operations  of  trusts  and  combines,  by  resubmission  of  the  referendum  bills; 
establishment  of  a  Government  line  of  steamers  between  the  mainland  and 
Tasmania  and  also  overseas;  amendment  of  the  tariff,  in  the  iirst  subsequent 
session,  to  give  effective  protection  to  Australian  industries;  the  initiative  and 
referendum ;  an  arbitration  amendment,  covering  agreements  between  em- 
idoyers  and  employed,  fixing  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  work ;  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  and  (he  amalgamation  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  State  savings  banks  on  equal  terms  of  participation  in  capital  and 
profits,  each  State  to  retain  all  its  current  investments  and  to  have  first  call 
on  three-quarters  of  any  further  deposits  in  tlie  State  available  for  investments, 
to  share  e<iual]y  in  the  investment  of  the  remaining  one-quarter,  and  to  have 
representation  on  an  Advisory  Board ;  development  of  naval  and  military 
defenses  on  the  lines  already  laid  down;  State  provision  for  widows  and 
orphans;  a  uniform  railway  gauge;  reciprocal  relations  with  the  Dominions; 
provision  for  funds  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer,  consumption,  and 
the  "rod  plague";  a  State-ownetl  Atlantic  cable;  national  insurance,  including 
the  establishment  of  a  Commonwealth  insurance  department;  a  uniform  bank- 
ruptcy law;  and  superannuation  for  Government  employees. 

Parliament  assembled  in  October  for  the  carrying  out  of  this 
program,  but  because  of  the  demands  of  the  unanticipated  exigen- 
cies of  the  war  many  of  the  bills  Avere  held  over. 

Work  and  Wages. 

The  Commonwealth  Statistician  publishes  a  statement  concerning 
trades-unionism  in  Australia  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  total 
membership  in  such  organizations,  all  Australia  included,  is  433.000, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  less  than  5,000,000.  The  Statistician 
compares  these  figures  with  those  of  certain  other  countries,  showing 
that,  on  a  population  basis,  Australia  takes  the  first  place,  its  aver- 
age being  89  trades-unionists  to  every  1,000  inhabitants,  as  compared 
with  71  per  1,000  in  Great  Britain,  05  per  1,000  in  Germany,  and  56 
per  1,000  in  New  Zealand.  Industrial  conditions  are  not  pacific  in 
Australia.  Disaffection  and  dissatisfaction  with  both  wages  and 
conditions  of  labor  are  constantly  occurring,  and,  although  the  doc- 
trines of  industrial  arbitration  have  been  made  to  appl}'  generally 
throughout  the  Conmionwealth,  there  is  not  that  resultant  harmony 
which  bespeaks  perfect  agreement  between  master  and  men. 

Unquestionably  Australian  wages  are  higher  than  those  ruling  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  industrialism  can  not  be  said 
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to  flourish  in  proportion  to  the  earnings  of  the  workers.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  hard  to  find.  Up  to  the  present,  Australia  has  manu- 
factured almost  exclusively  for  home  consumption.  Export  of 
manufactured  goods,  with  the  exception  of  certain  foodstuffs,  has 
not  yet  entered  into  the  general  scheme,  at  least  not  on  a  scale  suffi- 
cient to  justify  any  special  attention.  To  New  Zealand  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands  Australia  sends  a  varying  amount  of  goods  every 
year,  but  many  of  these  are  of  non-Australian  origin,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  it  all  is  that  in  respect  of  population  Australia  is  still 
deficient.  In  territory  the  equal  of  the  United  States,  Australia  is 
still  below  the  5,000,000  mark  in  people.  The  interior  of  the  coun- 
try is  sparsely  settled,  where  it  is  settled  at  all,  and  the  population 
which  crowds  the  cities  along  the  seacoast  is  not  adverse  to  using 
imported  articles,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  into  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal emporiums  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  or  Adelaide. 
Wages  in  Different  Employments. 

To  understand  more  clearly  the  position  of  the  Australian  worker, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  comi:)are  his  eai'iiings  with  the  cost  of  his 
living.  A  few  of  the  principal  wages  in  trades  for  which  special 
wage  boards  are  appointed  are  as  follows  (rate  per  week)  : 


Trades. 


Boilermakers 

Brass  workers 

Brickrca\'er3 

Butchers 

Cigar  makers 

Coal  mmers 

Commercial  clerks 

Coopers 

Dry -goods  clerks . . 
E'.e3troplaters 


Wages. 


$14.25 
14.07 
13.32 
13.60 
12.48 
15.  24 
15.20 
16.45 
15.95 
14.21 


Trades. 


Gardeners. .. 
Glassworkers. 
Hairdressers . 
Iron  molders . 

Printers 

Stonecutters . 
Watchmakers 
Wire  workers. 
Woodworkers 


Wages. 


$11.37 
12.53 
13.77 
14.  05 
15.87 
14. 54 
18.10 
13.62 
14.81 


Building  trade  wages,  also  under  wages  board  classification,  are  as 
follows  (rate  per  day)  : 


Trades. 


Bricklayers 

Builders' laborers. 

Carpenters 

Painters 


Wages. 


$2.68 
2.31 
2.60 
2.23 


Trades. 


Plasterers...'. 

Plumbers 

Stonemasons. 


Wages. 


2.68 
2.43 


In  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  the  wage  scale  is  slightly 
more  elastic,  but  the  following  rates  may  be  said  to  be  typical  of  those 
ruling  generally  and  to  include  rations,  except  where  otherwise 
specified : 


Occupations. 

Wages. 

Occupations. 

Wages. 

Plowmen per  week. . 

Farm  laborers do 

Thrashing-machine  hands per  hour. . 

$6.08 

5.47 

.18 

1.58 

4.87 

.12 

.67 

8.52 

3.65 

6.69 

291.99 

253.05 

Shepherds per  annum. . 

Hut  keepers do 

Generally  useful  men per  week.. 

Sheep  washers do 

Shearers: 

Ifand per  100  sheep. . 

Machine do 

Bush  carpenters per  week.. 

Gardeners: 

Market do 

Orchard do 

Vineyard  hands do 

$218. 99 

194.66 

4.87 

7.30 

5.48 
5.48 
9.73 

6.09 
6.09 
4.87 

Milkers per  week. . 

Com  pickers  (no  rations)  per  bag  of  cobs. . 
Hop  pickers  (no  rations). .  .per  bushel. . 

Married  couples per  week . . 

Female  servants do 

Men  cooks do 

Stockmen per  annum. . 

Boundary  riders do 
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Prices  of  Necessities. 


A  recent  statistical  comi)il:itioii  irives  the  subjoined  prices  as  those 
normally  ruling;  in  Australia.  The  advances  consequent  upon  the 
Avar  can  not  easily  be  tabulated  owing  to  wide  fluctuations. 


Articles. 


MEAT,  DAIRY  PRODUCE,  ETC. 

Ticof per  pound . 

Kf  cfsU'ak do. . . 

Mutton do... 

I'orlc do... 

Bacon do. . . 

nam do... 

Kfigs per  dozen . 

Geese per  ))air. 

Ducks do . . . 

Fowls do. . . 

Turkeys do. . . 

Butter  (best  factory) per  pound. 

(  hecsc '. do. . . 

Milk per  quart. 

U  oney per  pound . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bread per  l-pound  loaf. 

Coal per  hundredwciRht. 

Firewood,  box  blocks do. . . 

Tea,  medium  quality per  pound. 

ColTee,  pure do. . . 

Rice do . . . 

Soap,  common do. . . 

Hu};ar,  refined do.. . 

Tobacco: 

Atanufactured  in  the  Stixtc do. . . 

Imported do. . . 


Prices. 


$0.11 

.12 

.09 

.19 

.27 

.28 

.23^ 

3. 04' 

1.95 

].4f. 

5.30 

.28 

.22 

.OJ 

.10 


.14 
.48 
.31 
.30 
.39 
.00 
.  00 
.05i 

1.28 
1.42 


Articles. 


MISCELLANEOUS— continued. 

Flour per  pound . 

Jam do... 

Biscuits do. . . 

Cocoa do. . . 

Blueing do. . . 

Starch do... 

Sago do. . . 

Oatmeal do. . . 

Raisins do. . . 

Currants do. . . 

Matches,  .safety per  dozen  boxes. 

Preserved  fish: 

Salmon per  poiind. 

lleiTings do. . . 

Sardines do. . . 

Candles do. . . 

Kerosene per  gallon . 

Salt,  ordinary p^r  polmd. 

Ale: 

Engli.sh per  dozen . 

Australian do. . . 

Do ))er  pint . 

Porter,  imported per  dozen . 

Brandy: 

Imported per  bottle. 

Australian do. . . 

Whisky do. . . 

Wme,  Australian per  dozen. 

Do per  gallon. 


Prices. 


to.  03 
.08 
.15 
.51 
.13 
.11 
.05 
.05 
.13 
.13 
.06 

.2l'i 

.11 

.14 

.13} 

.26 

.02 

2.74 
1.40 

.00 
2.74 

1.40 

.88 

.97 

4.38 

1.40 


Australian  Railways. 

Diirino;  the  financial  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  the  length  of  Aus- 
tralian Governuient  railwa.ys  in  operation  was  increased  by  510^ 
miles,  making  the  total  at  the  end  of  the  year  18,331^  miles  of  line. 
The  largest  additional  length  for  any  one  State  was  18-1;^  miles,  con- 
tributed by  Victoria,  South  Australia  coming  second  with  155]  miles, 
Western  Australia  third  with  113  miles,  Queensland  next  with  46 
miles,  then  New  South  AVales  with  37^  miles,  and  Tasmania  last 
Avith  10  miles.  No  less  than  five  gauges  are  employed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  narrowest  being  2  feet,  of  Avhich  Tasmania  has  24^ 
miles,  while  the  narrowest  on  the  mainland  is  2  feet  6  inches,  of 
which  Victoria  has  122  miles.  The  standard-gauge  lines  now  in  use 
in  each  State  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


states. 


5  feet  3 
inches. 


4  feet  8J 
inches. 


3  feet  6 
inches. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 


Miles. 


3,718 
"'793' 


Miles. 
3,927i 


Miles. 


40 


Total. 


4,511 


3, 927 J 


4,570 

1,052 

2,967 

494} 

623 

9,746} 
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The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  single  line  open  in  each 
at  the  dates  mentioned : 


states. 

June  30, 
1913. 

June  30, 
1914. 

Miles. 
3,930 
3,055;- 
4,524 
1,6893 
2,854 
509 
623 

Miles. 
3,967| 

3,840 

4,570 

1,845 

2,907 

519 

623 

Total 

17,785 

18,331i 

In  addition  there  were  about  3,500  miles  under  construction,  in- 
cluding 1,0G3  miles  by  the  Commonwealth  Government,  881  miles  by 
New  South  Wales,  436  miles  by  South  Australia,  392  by  Queensland, 
and  278^  by  Victoria,  besides  2,000  miles  authorized  but  not  under 
construction.  These  additional  5,700  miles  constitute  an  extensive 
program  and  will  add  nearly  2,500  miles  to  the  4-foot  8|-inch  gauge. 

Gold  Production  and  Money. 

Continued  diminution  is  disclosed  by  figures  relating  to  the  gold 
production  of  Australia.  The  totals  for  1914,  as  nearly  as  they  can 
be  gauged  from  statistics  which  have  been  furnished  J3y  the  Mines 
Departments  of  the  various  States,  with  the  exception  of  Tasmania 
and  South  Australia,  which  are  not  as  yet  available,  aggregate 
2,048,805  fine  ounces,  against  2,202,546  fine  ounces  obtained  in  1913, 
the  difference  being  153,741  fine  ounces  in  favor  of  the  last-mentioned 
year.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  statement  of  the  production 
by  States: 


states. 

1913 

1914 

Fine  ounces. 
149,657 
434,932 
263,313 
1,314,014 
35,000 
5,600 

Fine  ounces. 
124,507 

Victoria 

403, 706 

248,395 

1,232,977 

Queensland 

Western  Australia 

27  220 

6,000 

Total 

2,202,546 

2,048,805 

A  statement  issued  by  the  treasury  gives  the  number  of  Australian 
notes  issued  and  not  redeemed  on  December  29,  1914,  as  8,306,798, 
for  an  amount  of  $96,509,591.  The  amount  of  gold  coin  held  in  the 
treasury  is  $38,871,295.  For  the  month  of  November  the  unredeemed 
notes  issued  numbered  7,052,249,  for  an  amount  of  $79,634,827,  and 
the  gold  coin  held  was  worth  $34,144,415. 

Australian  Trade  for  the  Yeax*. 

Until  1911  it  was  an  ordinary  annual  experience  for  Australia's 
exports  to  exceed  the  imports  by  a  substantial  amount.  In  1913 
there  was  established  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  more  than 
$20,000,000,  and  in  1914  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by 
$30,999,422,  the  exact  totals  being:  Imports,  $359,856,478;  exports, 
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$328,857,050.     Coimnenting  upon   the  year's  trading,  the   Sydney 
Daily  Telegraph  remarks: 

One  other  point  is  worthy  of  notice.  It/  is  that  the  imports  have  suffered  much 
]e.ss  thau  the  exports.  In  various  ways  the  shipments  from  England  and  America 
to  us  are  at  itresent  much  freer  than  ours  are  in  return.  It  is  not  only  that  our 
exports  to  America  of  wool  and  other  products  are  distrusted  and  vetoed,  hut 
Ihe  IJritisli  Goveriunent  has  commandeered  half  the  ships  that  convey  our 
i-efriserated  produce,  and  we  can  not  get  away  valuable  goods  in  conseqiience. 
.\bout  our  most  promising  trade  this  year  is  in  frozen  beef.  But  if  we  have 
not  the  ships  to  send  it.  in  that  respect  development  will  be  blocked.  In  such 
ways  our  export  trade  is,  for  the  time  being,  considerably  affected. 

Below  is  a  comparison  of  the  principal  imports  into  Australia  for 
the  years  1913  and  1014.  There  are  many  increases,  but  as  a  rule  the 
decreases  are  of  greater  magnitude. 


Articles. 


ARTipiiltural  machinery... 

Ale  and  beer 

Apparel  and  dry  goods. . . 

Boots  and  shoes 

('hcmicals,  dru^s,  etc 

Cordape  and  twines 

Earthenware,  eliina,  etc.. 

Fish 

Glass  and  glassware 

Grain:  Barley 

Gold 

Hal.s  and  caps 

Iron  and  steel: 

Bars,  blooms,  etc 

Gahanized  plate  and 
sheet 

Pis  and  scrap 

Railway 

Machine  ry 

Manures 

Matches 


1913 


§3,251,313 
2,6G2,S66 

76,48-1,323 
2, 926, 022 
.'5,9S6,5S8 
3,491,670 
2,202,505 
3,458,762 
3,112,151 
387,835 


2,751,645 

1,072,174 

9,455,510 
1,546,038 
0,240,580 
21,816,351 
2,S.=;8,760 
805,605 


1914 


?;U7, 709 
2,495,419 
78,846,206 
3,272,750 
5, 956, 683 
3,444,314 
2,009,682 
3,855,382 
2,474,163 


4,796,184 
2,605,894 

7,938,108 

9,581,447 
1,464,368 
7, 199, 670 
24,700,816 
3,28:5,101 


Articles. 


Metals,  manufactures  of.. 

Oil:  Kerosene , 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper 

Rice 

Rubber,  manufactures  of. 

Silver  and  bronze  coin 

Spirits: 

AVhiskv 

Other." 

Sugar 

Tea 

Timber 

Tinned  plates 

Tobacco : 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


823,428,927 
2,597,6.35 
3,015,434 
8,971,451 
1,509,810 
4,971,563 


10,897,928 
4,208,437 
6,465,306 

14,718,631 
2,-567,317 

2,008,653 

3,412,706 

148,573,762 


387,918,288 


1914 


$23, 163,. 347 
3,531,510 
3,324,920 
7,882,951 
1,228,806 
4,433,805 
1,571,684 

3,888,260 
2,687,223 
1,130,143 
7,211,243 
14,3.50,335 
2, 536, 439 

2,000,973 

2,K6,762 

113,813,118 


359,856,478 


Principal  Exports. 

Ill  exports  the  decrease  for  the  year  was  10  per  cent,  but  was  as 
much  as  41  per  cent  in  the  last  five  months.  There  were  substantial 
increases  in  Avheat,  frozen  beef,  canned  meats,  and  leather,  and 
amongst  the  smaller  items  there  were  fairly  prominent  advances  in 
sugar,  timber,  and  apples.  Butter  exports  suffered  much,  owing  to 
the  drought  and  the  absence  of  proper  tonnage.  The  slump  in  rabbit 
and  other  skins  (not  hides)  was  marked.  The  coal  exports  showed  a 
decrease,  while  there  were -noticeable  increases  in  preserved  milk  and 
cheese.  The  principal  exports  from  the  Commonwealth  in  1913  and 
1914  were  the  following: 


Articles. 


Animals:  Horses. 

Apples,  fresh 

Butter 

Cheese 

Coal 

Concentrates 

Copper 

Gram,  etc.: 

I'lour 

Wheat 

Gold 

Lead. 


Leather 

Meats: 

Beef,  frozen 

Mutton,  frozen 

Poultry,  frozen 

Rabbits  and  hares. 
Canned 


1913 


421 ,  291 
880, 235 
350,358 
206,442 
455,604 


14,011,841 


081,964 
871,154 


991,905 
055,460 

917,296 
095,973 
53,521 
,421,414 
,278,454 


1914 


$1,219,472 
2,112,163 

12,922,367 

333,  .544 

5,163,974 

12,589,494 

10,424,512 

7,278,128 

48,648,035 

10,633,351 

8,854,431 

4,135,635 

20,380,342 
14, 466, 790 


2,332,994 
7,188,060 


Articles. 


Ores 

Pearl  shell 

Silver 

Skins: 

Hides 

Rabbit  and  hare. 

Sheep 

All  other 

Tallow ; 

Timber _. 

Tin 

Wool 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


$5,903,794 
1,865,028 


8,068,345 
3,017,862 

12,113,307 
3,782,998 
1,12.5,903 
4,940,699 
3,262,594 
127,877,322 

58, 485, 783 


365,536,553 


1914 


$4,091,928 
1,338,613 
3,745,361 

8,185,623 
1,587,623 
9, 547, 494 
847, 739 
9,244,603 
5,045,134 
1,334,939 
89,423,412 
25,781,295 


328,857,056 
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Allowances  and  Pensions — Naturalization. 

Since  the  Maternity  Allowance  act  came  into  operation,  about  two 
years  ago,  286,369  claims  have  been  granted  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  invalid  pensions  in  force  total  18,251.  In  all  23,873 
invalid  pensions  have  been  granted.  There  are  at  present  89,108  per- 
sons in  Australia  enjoying  old-age  pensions.  Since  the  act  became 
operative,  129,062  persons  have  been  granted  pensions,  but  since  then 
34,418  have  died  and  5,536  pensions  have  been  canceled. 

When  the  Federal  Parliament  resumes  in  April,  1915,  a  bill  will 
be  introduced  by  the  minister  to  bring  Australia's  legislation  regard- 
ing naturalization  into  line  with  the  Imperial  act,  which  became 
operative  on  January  1  of  the  present  year.  By  this  act  the  status  of 
citizenship  of  the  British  Empire  was  established  for  the  first  time. 
As  soon  as  the  Federal  act  is  passed,  a  person  naturalized  in  Austra- 
lia w^ill  be  also  naturalized  in  Great  Britain.  Several  important  pro- 
visions included  in  the  proposed  legislation  claim  attention.  The 
wife  of  a  British  subject  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject, 
while  the  wife  of  an  alien  shall  be  deemed  an  alien.  The  Governor 
General  may  include  in  a  certificate  of  naturalization  the  name  of 
any  child  born  before  the  date  of  the  certificate,  and,  being  a  minor, 
that  child  shall  thereupon  become  a  British  subject.  But  any  child 
may  within  one  year  after  attaining  his  majority  make  a  declaration 
of  alienage,  and  will  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  British  subject.  Where 
a  person  being  a  British  subject  ceases  to  be  a  British  subject,  every 
child  of  that  person  being  a  minor  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a 
British  subject.  A  British  subject  who,  when  in  any  foreign  State, 
becomes  naturalized  therein,  will  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  a 
British  subject.  Any  person  who  is  a  natural-born  British  subject, 
but  who,  during  his  minority,  became  under  a  law  of  any  foreign 
State  a  subject  also  of  that  State,  maj^,  if  of  full  age,  make  a  declara- 
tion of  alienage,  and  on  making  the  declaration  shall  cease  to  be  a 
British  subject. 
Manufacturing  Progress — Mining  Industry. 

Statistics  show  that,  whereas  Australia  has  made  some  progress 
as  a  manufacturer  of  the  goods  it  requires  for  its  needs,  it  is  still  a 
long  way  behind  the  local  demand  and  still  further  behind  the  possi- 
bility of  exporting  the  products  of  its  mills  and  factories.  In  1850 
there  were  no  factories  in  all  Australia  worthy  of  mention.  The 
succeeding  10  years  saw  1,100  establishments  started.  By  1901  this 
number  had  increased  tenfold,  employing  197,783  workers.  At  the 
end  of  1913  there  were  15,550  separate  manufacturing  plants  in 
operation,  giving  employment  to  237,162  men,  women,  and  youths. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  $400,000,000  approximates  the  market  in 
Australia  for  manufactured  articles  which  the  Commonwealth  ought 
to  be  in  a  position  to  produce,  A  wave  of  patriotism  sweeping  over 
the  country  at  the  instance  of  the  European  war  has  of  late  brought 
the  idea  of  far  greater  industrial  expansion  prominently  into  the 
foreground.  It  is  maintained  by  the  loyal  Australian  that  the  pres- 
ent time  offers  an  ideal  opportunity  for  immediate  development  of 
already  established  industries  and  the  inauguration  of  innumerable 
new  ones. 
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Tlie  first  noticeable  effect  of  the  war  was  a  sudden  interruption  of 
trimsportaticjn  services  with  tiie  outside  world.  Australia  was  thus 
brought  to  an  emphatic  realization  of  the  fact  of  its  dependence  upon 
forei<>n  centers  of  production  for  very  man}^  of  its  daily  require- 
ments. It  was  forced  upon  the  Australian  mind  that  the  people 
would  ])robably  have  to  do,  at  least  for  a  season,  without  the  im- 
])orted  articles  which  had  been  so  generally  used  hitherto.  Then  the 
iii(|uirv  Avas  heard :  "  Could  not  these  things  have  been  made  in  Aus- 
ti'aliu'^  "  and  answered  aflirnuitively  in  many  instances. 

Owing  to  export  didiculties  the  mineral  industry  has  suffered 
serious  interruption.  Mines  have  closed  down  and  mine  workers 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  Tin,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead 
in  large  quantities  are  consequently  awaiting  purchase,  for  in  normal 
times  (lermany  was  the  principal  buyer  of  Australian  metals.  To- 
day that  market  is  closed  and  no  other  one  has  yet  been  found  for 
the  accumulated  stocks.  And  yet  Australia  is  almost  wholly  de- 
l)endent  upon  tlie  outside  Morld  for  its  supplies  of  steel  and  iron  and 
its  manufactured  metals.  At  Lithgow,  in  Ncav  South  Wales,  the 
Hoskins  plant  is  turning  out  steel,  and  at  Newcastle,  in  the  same 
State,  the  works  that  the  Broken  Hill  Co.  has  lately  established  will 
soon  be  producing.  But,  summed  up,  the  situation  in  Australia  at 
this  time  is  that  the  wish  of  the  people  is  for  better  articles  than  those 
locally  made,  and  it  Avill  probably  be  a  long  time  before  the  country 
will  be  so  industrially  independent  as  to  cease  to  be  a  profitable  field 
for  the  exi)loitation  entei'i^rise  of  over-sea  manufacturers  and  their 
agents.  As  a  primary  producer,  Australia  has  attained  gi-eat  promi- 
nence; as  a  manufacturer,  its  destin}'  is  still  undetermined. 

Orchards,  Vineyards,  and  Cane  Fields. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  conspicuous  progress  in  the  cultivation 
of  fruits  in  Australia.  The  climate  is  remarkably  favorable  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  State  Governments 
in  promoting  schemes  of  irrigation  has  proved  beneficial.  The  area 
devoted  to  fruit  growing  throughout  the  Commonwealth  in  1901-2 
was  145,281  acres,  and  it  increased  constantly  until  in  1913-14  it  was 
210,081  acres.  The  estimated  value  of  the  1913-14  crops  was  in 
excess  of  $17,000,000. 

The  Connnon wealth  grows  grapes  on  61,197  acres  and  produces 
4,500,000  gallons  of  wine,  about  13,000  tons  of  table  grapes,  and 
275,000  hundredweight  of  currants  and  raisins.  The  sugar-cane  in- 
dustry in  the  several  "  sugar  States  "  w\as  responsible  for  a  yield,  in 
the  aggregate,  of  227,558  tons  in  1913-14.  Of  this  amount  Queens- 
land, from  147,743  acres,  contributed  2,085,588  tons,  and  New  South 
Wales,  from  13.232  acres,  185.970  tons.  In  no  other  States  is  cane 
produced  in  commercial  quantities. 

The  Meat  Industry — Investigation  of  an  American  Firm. 

When  the  United  States  placed  meat  upon  the  free  list  in  its  1913 
tariff  it  was  confidently  expected  that  Australia  would  do  a  large 
business  with  the  American  Pacific  seaboard  in  both  canned  and 
frozen  commodities.  The  year  1914  opened  Avith  every  prospect  of 
this    expectation    being    realized.      Several    Australian    producers 
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visited  the  United  States  and  excellent  results  were  being  achieved 
T/hen  the  war  came  on  and  interrupted  the  course  of  business.  Em- 
bargoes were  put  on  meat  exports  to  countries  other  than  Great 
Britain  and  its  allies,  except  "  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  for 
Trade  and  Customs."  Certain  existing  contracts  with  neutral  coun- 
tries were  allowed  to  be  filled,  as  for  example  those  with  the  army 
quartermasters  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Hawaii.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  meat  was  classed  as  a  prohibited  export  to  enemy 
and  neutral  countries.  In  that  condition  the  trade  languished  and 
was  much  depressed  at  the  j'ear's  close.  The  absence  of  refrigerated 
tonnage,  owing  to  the  demands  of  the  war  for  troop  ships,  seriously 
affected  it,  and  even  canned-goods  space  in  ships  to  Great  Britain 
was  materially  curtailed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  date  of 
writing  (February  16)  the  Australian  States  are  concerning  them- 
selves with  legislation  still  further  restricting  meat  exports.  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales  have  already  passed  enabling  acts  to 
place  the  control  of  all  meat  supplies  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernments ;  others  are  expected  to  follow  a  similar  course.  It  is  there- 
fore out  of  the  question  for  Australian  meat  exporters  to  pay  any 
further  practical  attention  to  the  American  market  at  present. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  works  of  the  "Australian  Meat 
Export  Co."  (Swift  &  Co.,  of  America)  at  Brisbane,  Queensland,  were 
so  far  completed  as  to  begin  actual  operations.  When  this  plant  was 
first  projected  the  local  papers  published  columns  of  varying  vievv^s 
on  the  "  meat  trust "  and  its  influence  on  Australian  prices  and  pro- 
ducers. So  insistent  became  the  clamor  for  an  investigation  that  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  finally  appointed  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  go  into  the  whole  matter,  with  the  object  of  determining 
the  existence,  or  otherwise,  in  any  of  the  six  States  of  the  Federation 
of  any  "  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  "  as  applied  to  the  meat 
industry.  The  Commissioner's  finding  was  to  the  effect  that  no  such 
combination  existed,  nor  did  the  operations  of  any  foreigTi  firms 
within  the  Federal  borders  constitute  a  menace  to  the  well-being  of 
the  trade. 

Cattle  and  Sheep — Cold  Storage  and  Canning. 

The  importance  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  business  of  Australia  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  country  feeds  approximately  11,500,000 
head  of  cattle  and  83,250,000  of  sheep  under  normal  conditions. 
These  figures  represent  a  development  of  about  a  hundred  years. 
History  reports  that  the  first  herd  of  slaughter  cattle  sent  to  Sydney 
some  60  years  ago  realized'only  $1.T5  a  head.  Yet  those  pioneer 
graziers  kept  on  "taking  up  more  country  and  increasing  their  stock 
despite  the  unpromising  prospect  for  a  good  market.  These  enter- 
prises were  financed  in  many  instances  by  companies  which  invested 
their  shareholders'  money.  When  bad  seasons  came,  therefore,  there 
were  panics  and  much  injury  was  done  to  the  good  name  of  pastoral 
Australia.  But  there  was  that  in  store  for  the  country  which  was 
destined  to  bring  gladness  to  all  its  primary  producers.  Gold  was 
discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  instantly 
a  rush  of  fortune  hunters  began  to  pour  in.    Food  was  abundant,  in- 
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eluding  beef  and  mutton.  Sheep  and  cattle  values  increased  enor- 
mously, and  meat  is  known  to  have  been  sold  on  the  diggings  at 
Bendigo  and  Ballarat  for  25  cents  a  pound  as  long  ago  as  1855. 
These  were,  however,  but  transitory  incidents.  Before  1890  the  local 
meat  market  had  suffered  a  strong  reaction.  The  population  in- 
creased slowly  after  the  collapse  of  the  gold  boom.  By  1892  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  Avhole  country  had  dropped  from  10,000,000 
two  years  before  to  less  than  8,000,000.  At  tliat  time  mutton  chops 
were  purchaseable  at  4  cents  a  pound  and  jDrime  roast  beef  at  from 
8  to  10  cents. 

The  coming  of  cold  storage  was  the  next  event  to  give  stimulus  to 
the  Australian  meat  business.  As  soon  as  Australia  found  it  possible 
to  supply  the  British  market,  local  stocks  began  to  reach  a  reasonable 
level.  Then  came  the  devastating  drought  of  1902.  The  following 
year  saw  the  country  struggling  to  free  itself  from  the  bitter  influ- 
ences of  those  many  months  of  desert  dryness.  Good  seasons  re- 
turned, and  again  there  were  supplies  of  live  stock.  Pastoi-alists 
found  a  good  demand  for  beef  and  mutton  for  export  as  Avell  as  for 
local  consumption.  Large  meat  works  were  successfully  established 
in  Queensland ;  freezing  and  cold-storage  plants  sprung  up  in  New" 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  Canning  vvorks  also 
came  into  existence.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  boom,  but 
steady  progress  has  been  made.  Until  1913  mutton  was  the  i)rincipal 
meat  slaughtered;  at  the  present  time,  however,  beef  is  bringing 
wonderful  prices,  about  2,000,000  head  being  killed  annually.  The 
greatest  sales  are  in  Sydney.  The  yards  at  Homebush,  a  suburb  of 
the  New  South  Wales  'capital,  put  through  from  2,200  to  3,000  head 
every  w^eek;  those  at  Flemington,  near  Melbourne,  in  Victoria,  from 
2,200  to  2,500  head.  The  value  of  the  export  is  now  about  $0,500,000 
per  annum.    Queensland  is  the  largest  exporter  of  all  the  States. 

Increased  Demand  for  Australian  Meats. 

Any  review  of  the  meat  trade  of  Australia  must  convince  its  read- 
ers that  the  demand  for  Australian  beef  has  come  very  suddenly. 
Cattle  breeders  have  been  awakened  from  a  period  of  comparative 
inactivity  to  learn  that  beef  has  jumped  in  price  to  something  over 
$10  per  100  pounds.  The  market's  most  noticeable  recent  impetus 
has  undoubtedly  been  furnished  by  the  operations  of  the  American 
packers  previously  referred  to,  who  have  erected  a  thoroughl}'  up-to- 
date  plant  on  the  Brisbane  Eiver  in  Queensland.  An  authority  on 
the  meat  industry  wa'ites  as  follows  concerning  this  enterprise  in  a 
local  journal: 

The  latest  fillip  to  the  market  has  been  coEaniunicatetl  by  the  operations  of 
what  some  people  call  the  American  meat  tnist.  Trust  or  no  trust,  the  buyers 
have  operated  very  largely,  and  when  they  are  after  beef  they  will  not  be 
denied.  The  outward  visible  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  new  influence  which 
comes  with  banks  full  of  dollars  for  our  meat,  is  a  great  factory  on  the  Bris- 
bane River.  This  seems  to  be  a  typically  complete  establishment,  in  which 
every  operation  through  which  meat  is  prepared  for  market  is  carried  out,  and 
every  by-product  is  scientifically  treated.  Also,  the  big  American  houses  buy 
freely  from  men  who  have  purchased  stock  from  the  breeders,  intending  to 
freeze  and  ship  the  carcasses.  This  indicates  that  the  Americans  can  bid  high 
for  our  meat.     Some  people  si-.y  that  some  day  they  will  hold  the  trade  in  the 
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hollows  of  their  hands  and  then  the  breeLlers  will  be  squeezed.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  breeders  are  recei^'ing  wonderful  values,  and,  perhaps,  they  can  afford 
to  chance  the  future. 

The  drought  of  1902  taught  stock  breeders  not  to  overload  their 
land  with  sheep,  which  could  only  die  if  the  grass  supply  failed 
through  lack  of  rain.  Overstocking  was  never  actually  popular, 
but  in  the  days  when  sheep  could  not  be  sold  at  fair  prices  much  of 
the  increase  was,  perforce,  kept  for  shearing.  Now  the  breeders 
can  not  produce  the  sheep  too  fast  for  the  market,  and  stocks  are 
not  allowed  to  increase.  Nearly  1J:,000,000  lambs  and  slieep  are 
slaughtered  annually  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  largest  markets 
are  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  Sydney  takes  up  to  35,000  sheep  per 
week  and  Melbourne  up  to  28,000.  There  can  be  no  weakness  in 
these  markets,  because  when  the  price  begins  to  fall  the  buyers  for 
the  export  trade  step  in  and  force  it  up  again.  In  Sydney  the 
market  has  additional  support  through  the  operations  of  a  large 
meat-preserving  company.  This  company  is  subsidized  by  the  stock 
sellers,  and  the  shares  are  mainly  held  by  pastoralists.  The  manage- 
ment is  not  asked  to  pay  dividends,  the  sole  purpose  of  the  company 
being  to  relieve  the  market.  It  has  bought  up  to  500,000  sheep  in 
half  a  year,  and,  as  it  finds  a  great  demand  abroad  for  its  canned 
products,  its  operations  are  very  successful. 

The  value  of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  exported  from  Australia 
each  year  is  now  more  than  $14,000,000.  In  the  last  five  years  nearly 
$40,000,000  have  been  received  for  the  surplus  of  sheep  and  lambs. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  the  markets  of  the  world  expanding 
before  their  eyes,  sheep  breeders  pay  more  attention  to  the  produc- 
tion of  special  sheep  for  meat.  The  percentage  of  sheep  bred  from 
British  breeds  crossed  on  the  merino  is  advancing.  A  quickly  ma- 
turing sheep  is  more  sought  after,  and  the  demand  for  flesh  has  even 
influenced  the  merino  men,  who  are  going  more  for  the  large,  plain- 
bodied  sheep,  which  are  practically  native  to  New  South  Wales  and 
to  wide  districts  in  South  Australia.  That  wonderful  developments 
will  take  place  in  the  meat  trade  of  Australia  is  very  plain  to  every 
man  who  knows  the  country.  It  will  presently  become  apparent 
that  as  one  of  the  few  suppliers  of  meat  to  over-sea  countries  Aus- 
tralia will  become  a  greater  live-stock  country  than  ever.  Soon  it 
will  pay  to  grow  crops  and  feed  cattle  and  sheep  for  the  markets, 
and  the  numbers  available  will  thus  be  vastly  increased. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  XTiiited  States. 

Australia's  exports  to  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  com- 
piled from  the  declared  export  returns  of  the  several  American 
consular  offices  in  the  Commonwealth,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table.  By  comparing  the  figures  for  1913  and  1914  it  will  be  seen 
that  large  increases  in  values  of  coal,  hides,  canned  and  frozen  meat, 
onions,  sheepskins,  tallow  and  stearin,  and  wool  are  shown  for  the 
United  States  proper ;  increases  in  coal  and  canned  and  frozen  meat 
to  the  Philippines;  and  in  ammonia  sulphate,  dried  blood,  butter, 
coal,  jam,  canned  meat,  and  onions  to  Hav/aii.  Among  the  decreases 
were  copper,  pelts,  marsupial  skins,  rabbit  skins,  and  tin  to  th@ 
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United   States;  butter,  flour,  fodder,  fruit,  jams,  machinery,  and 
onions  to  the  Philippines;  and  frozen  meat  to  Hawaii. 


Articles. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Butter 

Coal 

Coke 

(Copper 

Glue  stock 

Hides 

Lumber 

Meat: 

Canned 

Frozen 

Nickel  matte 

Oil: 

Coconut 

Eucalyptus 

Onions  and  garlics.. 

Pelts 

Seeds: 

Grass 

other 

Skins: 

Calf 

Marsupial 

Rabbit 

Sheep 

All  other 

Stearine  and  tallow. 

Tin 

Wool 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


$9^, 517 

266,532 

26,. 555 

4,300,706 

16,539 

9S.5,910 

71,311 

168,028 
428,920 


51,298 
21,807 
20, 015 
116, 793 

5, 132 
3,991 

217.999 
941,740 
754,480 
124,936 
24,077 
38, 595 
147, 677 
3,971,018 
321,042 


13,124,548 


?91,519 

863,309 

12,367 

1,409,990 

13, 292 

2,144,633 

56, 156 

1,159,780 

3,039,439 

60, 889 

34.287 
15,552 
57, 097 
98,922 

5,76S 
6,330 

268, 065 
559, 4S9 
450, 049 
555, 530 
42,203 
100, 5CS 
122, 580 
4,0.32,766 
389,083 


15, 589, 723 


Articles. 


TO  THE  PniLIPPINES. 

Butter 

Coal 

Flour 

Fodder,  compressed 

Fruit 

.Tam 

Machinery,  and  parts  of. . 
Meat,  canned  and  frozen. . 

Onions 

Poultry ,  frozen 

All  otlier  articles 

Total 

TO  THE  IIAWAHAN  ISLAND.' 

Ammonia,  sulphate 

Blood,  dried 

Butter 

Coal 

.Tarn 

Meat: 

(^anned , 

Frozen 

Oniins 

Seeds,  prass 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Grand  total 


1913 


$192,186 

157,9.59 

002,5.32 

132,081 

5,925 

7,365 

8.5,062 

1,320,419 

39, 257 

170 

214,013 


2,757,574 


32,670 
50, 570 

4,816 
219,866 

3,266 

5,  .508 

1S4, 159 

7.111 

1,623 

4,488 


514,077 


16,396,199 


1914 


$164,034 

270,081 

492,985 

116,124 

2,652 

4,048 

20,205 

1,32.5,472 

36, 1.52 

7.514 

97,155 


2,536,422 


117,703 
5^,432 
12,410 

233,642 
4,806 

7,790 
131,761 
12,992 
3,325 
6,961 


589,828 


18,715,973 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

By   Vice   Consul   Elliott   Verne   Rleiiardson,    Sydney,   February   15. 

In  discussing  1914  it  is  essential,  because  of  the  war  which  burst 
upon  Euro]De  in  the  month  of  August,  that  one  consider  the  period 
as  two  time  imits — the  seven  months  before  the  commencement  of 
the  struggle  and  the  five  months  succeeding  it.  Because  of  the 
absence  of  many  men  and  the  dominance  of  war  concerns  over  all 
others,  conditions  of  trade,  industrj'^,  and  commerce  are  now  abnor- 
mal, and  a  review  of  business  at  such  a  time  must  be  vastly  different 
from  one  in  times  of  peace. 

Population — Land — Irrigation — Eailroads. 

Altl¥)ugh  its  population  is  less  than  one-twentieth  that  of  Great 
Britain,  New  South  "Wales  has  three  times  the  area.  At  present  there 
are  but  five  persons  to  the  square  mile.  There  are  eight  or  nine 
months  of  summer  and  but  three  of  v.-inter.  The  latter,  save  on  the 
small  mountain  areas  away  from  the  coast,  is  free  from  excessive 
cold,  and  snow  is  unknown.  A  tenij'serature  of  45°  F.  is  unusually 
low  for  Sydney,  the  chief  seaport.  With  a  population  of  less  than 
2,000,000.  New  South  Wales  produced  last  year  $2.50,000,000  of  wealth 
from  its  primary  industries:  Wool,  wheat,  fruit,  minerals,  timber, 
and  butter. 
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It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  the  State  has  17,000,000  acres  of 
land  suitable  for  wheat  raising  which  are  as  yet  uncultivated.  Much 
of  this  acreage  is  privately  owned,  but  sales  are  fairly  frequent,  and 
the  Government  at  intervals  throws  open  fresh  areas  of  crown  lands 
for  settlers  on  favorable  terms  of  sale  or  lease.  There  is  no  home- 
stead law  in  New  South  Yv^ales.  Still,  experienced  men  with  mod- 
erate capital  can  usually  make  a  fair  start  by  share  farming.  The 
system  here  in  vogue  is  for  owners  to  let  their  land  to  farmers, 
fenced  and  ready  for  plowing,  in  return  for  half  of  the  crop. 

The  rainfall  varies  in  different  districts  of  the  State.  Although 
droughts  are  not  infrequent  in  some  parts,  large  ti'acts  shov\^  an  an- 
nual fall  of  from  40  to  TO  inches.  Statistics  show  that  about  half  of 
the  State  has  rain  enough  to  insure  profitable  cultivation ;  the  other 
half  is  largely  grazing  land  well  adapted  for  the  merino  sheep. 
Irrigation  projects  on  an  extensive  scale  are  now  on  foot,  notably 
the  great  dam  at  Burrunjuck  on  the  Murrumbidgee  River,  where  a 
lake  is  impounded  extending  for  more  than  40  miles  backward  from 
the  dam  itself.  The  territory  directl}'^  served  by  this  vast  store  of 
water  lies  some  200  miles  below  the  dam.  The  irrigated  settlement 
is  called  Yanco,  and  at  this  time  many  tracts  there  have  been  taken 
up  and  are  being  worked  to  good  advantage.  Several  American 
farmers  have  begiin  operations  at  Yanco. 

New  South  Vv^ales  has  some  4,000  miles  of  railroads  and  about 
CO.OOO  miles  of  roads.  The  railroads  are  owned  by  the  Government, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  miles  of  private  lines  serving  special 
interests,  such  as  sugar  estates  and  mines,  and  they  represent  a  capital 
investment  of  more  than  $300,000,000.  Up  to  date  some  $90,000,000 
have  been  spent  in  the  roads  of  the  State.  The  street  railroads  of  the 
cities  of  Sydney  and  Newcastle  and  their  suburban  surroundings 
are  also  Government  undertakings. 

The  Port  of  Sydney — Shipping. 

Sydney  now  claims  to  be  the  fifth  port  in  importance  in  the  British 
Empire.  Its  population  to-day  is  almost  800,000,  and  its  total  trade, 
doubled  in  the  last  10  years,  is  now  approximately  $300,000,000  a  year. 
Sydney's  harbor  is  world-famed  for  its  scenic  beauty.  Its  extent  and 
the  dei^th  of  its  waters  make  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  dealing  with 
an  enormous  ocean  commerce.  Its  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a ' 
committee  acting  imder  Government  control  known  as  the  Sydney 
Harbor  Trust.  Within  the  scope  of  this  body's  jurisdiction  comes 
all  the  business  of  wharves,  docks,  cargo  handling,  water-front  im- 
provements, dredging,  and  associated  concerns.  The  pilotage  of 
Sydney  is  also  under  Government  auspices. 

Eeturns  showing  the  shipping  of  1914  in  the  port  of  Sydney  indi- 
cate that,  despite  the  abnormal  conditions  prevailing,  the  port  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  importance.  The  figures  up  to  July  31,  1914,  dis- 
close the  following  increases :  Vessels  arriving,  66 ;  tonnage,  633,658 ; 
crews,  8,437;  and  passengers,  4,574.  There  was  also  an  increase  of 
some  $1,500  in  the  amount  paid  through  the  Shipping  Office  dur- 
ing 1914. 

The  following  is  the  return  of  foreign-going  and  interstate  vessels 
arriving  at  the  port  of  Sydney  during  1914,  exclusive  of  ships  of  war 
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and  vessels  trading  coastwise,  as  shown  by  the  registers  in  the  Ship- 
ping OHiee,  with  the  number  of  seamen  and  passengers: 


Months. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Koveinber 

December 

Total  in  1914 
Total  iu  1913 

Decrease 


Number 
of  vessels. 


210 
199 
211 
1S2 
205 
201 
203 
170 
170 
173 
171 
17S 

2, 273 
2, 348 


Tonnage. 


8R9,sm 
874, 135 
9ri5, 705 
784,090 
975,998 
921.7t><) 
t4ti,9S3 
784,223 
74r.,174 
732, 592 
740,  .506 
730, 500 


10, 104, 481 
10, 257, 002 


1.52,521 


Seamen. 


15,539 
14,025 
16,428 
13, 480 
10,520 
1.5,038 
15,771 
13, 404 
12.097 
12,  275 
12, 070 
12, 332 


170,791 
173,981 


3,19J 


Passen- 
gers. 


15,389 
13,925 
17,991 
15,626 
14, 0-44 
11,700 
10,800 
9,357 
7,515 
8,189 
9, 716 
10,090 


144,948 
149,717 


4,769 


Shipbuilding  Industry — Vessels  Built. 

It  will  interest  the  American  manufacturer  of  commodities  useful 
to  the  shipbuilder  to  know  to  what  extent  work  of  this  sort  is  car- 
ried on  in  thi.s  big  southern  seaport  with  a  harbor  foreshore  more 
than  100  miles  long.  Around  this  irregular  water  front  and  on 
Cockatoo  Island  are  situated  the  most  important  steel  and  wood 
shipbuilding  concerns  in  the  Commonwealth.  Other  yards  are  sit- 
uated on  the  northern  side  of  the  harbor,  but  they  are  principally 
utilized  in  the  construction  of  smaller  craft.  From  inquiries  made 
among  private  ship-construction  firms  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  value  of  the  work  turned  out  during  last  year  ran  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling.  In  two  or  three  cases  these 
private  firms  expended  approximately  Jj^laO.OOO  a  year  each  in  wages. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  number  of  men  employed  in  ship- 
building. In  this  calculation  the  value  of  the  work  done  at  the 
Government  dockyard  is  not  taken  into  account,  as  that  is  really 
a  Federal  matter.  If,  however,  the  value  of  the  Avork  done  in  con- 
nection with  such  vessels  as  the  Dcrwcnt,  launched  recentl}',  the 
cruiser  Brlshanc,  now  building,  and  other  large  vessels  were  taken 
into  consideration,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  many  more  thou- 
sands to  the  amount. 

David  Drake  (Ltd.),  who  carry  on  extensive  operations  at  Bald 
Ivock,  built  four  vessels  for  vehicular,  passenffer,  and  ferrv  service, 
of  150  to  350  tons  each,  of  a  total  value  of  $2fo,000.  This  firm  have 
on  the  stocks  at  the  present  time  a  sliovelnose  drogher,  70  feet  long, 
19  feet  beam,  and  6  feet  6  inches  depth.  It  is  being  constructed  with 
a  hardwood  frame  and  planking;  the  deck  will  bo  of  Oregon  pine. 
Poole  &  Steel,  Avho  have  been  veiy  successful  Commonwealth  tender- 
ers lately,  have  two  oil  steel  barges  for  the  navy  in  hand.  The  work 
turned  out  by  them  last  year  was  worth  about  $300,000.  The  oil 
barges  are  15G  feet  over  all,  of  350  tons  each,  and  with  a  capacity  of 
500  tons  of  oil.  It  has  been  recently  reported  that  this  firm  has 
secured  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  three  vessels,  at  a  cost 
of  $250,000  each,  for  the  Commonwealth  Government.  The  vessels 
will  be  used  in  connection  with  the  lighthouse  service. 
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Mort's  Dock  &  Engineering  Co.  spent  about  $150,000  in  connec- 
tion with  shipbuilding  for  1914.  Some  of  the  work  is  in  a  state  of 
transition.  This  firm  is  constructing  two  oil  barges,  similar  to  those 
being  built  by  Poole  &  Steel  for  the  Commonwealth  navy.  In  addi- 
tion it  is  building  a  suction  dredge  for  the  Victoria  Government,  233 
feet  between  perpendiculars,  37-foot  beam,  molded  depth  14  feet  6 
inches,  indicated  horsepower  1,500,  and  her  weight  1,200  tons.  It 
will  be  some  months  before  the  dredge  Y\^ill  be  completed.  In  docking 
and  shipping — the  firm's  particular  business — 683  vessels,  of  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  1,217,423,  were  dealt  with  during  1914.  Morrison  & 
Sinclair  built  two  ships,  of  16G  tons  each,  for  the  South  Coast  trade; 
also  a  new  steamer  for  the  Macloay  River  trade.  In  addition  they 
built  about  14  lifeboats,  varying  from  18  feet  to  27  feet  in  length, 
and  betv>^een  7  and  10  launches  varying  between  25  feet  and  40  feet 
in  length. 

The  outlook  for  this  year  is  not  expected  to  be  a  good  one  in  view 
of  the  war.  One  proprietor  said  that  nobody  wanted  new  ships,  and 
the  yards,  generally  speaking,  were  depending  on  repair  work  to 
keep  them  going.  This  fairly  described  the  situation.  At  Cockatoo 
Dock,  however,  work  is  proceeding  at  high  pressure.  This,  as  already 
explained,  is  the  Commonwealth's  naval  construction  headquarters. 
Eailroad  Operations — Other  State-owned  Works. 

The  report  on  the  Government  railroads  of  this  State  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1914,  shows  that  the  earnings  amounted  to  $37,G77,f)16 
and  were  $4.833,G80  larger  tlian  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Vvorking 
expenses  were  $26,327,8^89,  the  balance  being  $11,349,727,  or  $1,111,- 
104  more  than  in  1912-13.  After  paying  -working  expenses  and 
interest  on  capital,  there  was  a  surplus  of  $1,118,884.  The  propor- 
tion of  working  expenses  increased  from  68.82  to  69.87,  while  the 
profit  represented  a  return  of  3.87  per  cent  on  the  capital  exj^endecl, 
Avhich  is  $298,145,484.  The  total  earnings  from  all  classes  of  troffie 
contributed  to  this  result,  which  is  very  satisfactory,  considering  the 
outlay  on  new  works,  repairs,  renewals,  cost  of  duplications,  devia- 
tions, and  other  improvements.  The  increased  working  cost  has  been 
caused  largely  by  the  extra  expense  of  wages  and  salaries  due  to  the 
awards  of  wages  boards  as  well  as  to  the  improved  classification 
granted  to  the  technical  and  clerical  staffs.  The  expenditure  in  re- 
spect to  the  extra  cost  of  salaries  and  wages  represents  a  sum  of 
$2,702,391. 

The  total  earnings  on  all  lines  of  street  railroads  amounted  to 
$9,412,609  and  the  working  expenses  to  $8,122,349,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  $1,290,260,  equivalent  to  a  return  of  about  3.67  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested. 

The  State  of  ]N'ew  South  Wales  has  during  recent  years  been  taking 
a  more  and  more  active  part  in  industrial  undertakings.  An  interim 
balance  sheet  for  the  half  year  ended  December  31  last  shows  to  what 
extent  these  undertakings  have  proved  profitable.  As  prepared,  the 
statement  makes  it  clear  that  while  three  of  these  ventru-es  have 
shown  a  loss,  the  others  have  made  sufficient  to  counteract  this,  and 
the  whole  represents  a  direct  benefit  to  the  taxpayers  of  $12,138.  The 
successful  undertakings  with  their  net  profits  were :  Shale  brickvrorks, 
$15,018;  road-metal  quarries,  $11,874;  pipe  v;orks  (since  taken  over 
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by  the  State),  $28,493;  buildin*]^  branch,  $12,13-2;  sandstone  quarries, 
$3,6G4.  The  unsuccessful  undertakings  with  the  net  loss  on  each 
■were:  Sand-lime  brickworks,  $5,7.j1  :  lime  works,  $4,740;  timber 
yards,  $44,8G9. 

The  Mint — The  Yeax*  in  Agriculture. 

Since  1911  the  gold  passing  through  the  Sydney  branch  of  the 
Koyal  Mint  has  steadily  declined.  A  comparison  of  tlie  last  three 
years  is  as  follows : 


Sources 


1913 


1914 


\Firu  ounces. 

New  South  Wales |     93,451.7 

Queensland 267, 217. 0 

Kcw  Ze.iland '    176, 512. 4 


other  Australian  States 

Papua  

All  other  sources. 


2, 1C8. 8 
11,-588.3 
3,353.4 


Fineounccs. 

0.5, 486. 0 

2.33,822.5 

195, 867. 1 

1,105.6 

13, 429. 3 

572.2 


Fincouncci. 

86,514.2 

223,363.4 

13S,200.5 

1,961.3 

8,602.2 

242.7 


5.54,291.6 


540,342.7 


4:s,S84.3 


From  all  sources  the  gold  receipts  have  declined,  but  the  especial 
feature  in  1914  was  the  falling  off  in  the  New  Zealand  gold.  The 
substitution  of  Au.stralian  silver  for  British  went  on  steadily,  and 
the  issue  of  Australian  bronze  was  continued. 

It  is  the  custom  in  this  State  to  compile  all  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral statistics  for  the  year  ended  JNIarch  31.  The  following  ligures 
must  therefore  be  read  as  covering  the  12  months  succeeding  April 
1,  1913.  Some  record  yields  have  been  attained,  but,  as  a  rule,  out- 
side of  wheat  the  progress  made  has  not  been  marked.  The  corn 
croj)  has  been  decidedly  deficient,  and  the  hay  crop  much  below  that 
of  the  previous  season.  The  returns  for  the  1912-13  and  1913-14 
seasons  are  compared  below: 


Crops. 


Grain: 

Wheat bushels. . 

Com do 

Barley do 

Oals." do 

Ilyo do 

Millet  (broom) do 

Do.  .hundredweight. . 

Hay  and  straw: 

Wheat tons. . 


1912-13 


32, 478, 

5,111, 

289, 

1,674, 

42, 

7, 

11, 


336  38, 

990  4, 

082 

075 

151 

821 

154 


029.082 

359,000 

302, 940 

,  834, 824 

C8, 107 

8,202 

12, 250 

587,920 


Crops. 


1912-13 


Hay  and  straw— Continued. 

"Barley tons..          2,108  1,555 

Oats do 212,206  256,802 

Rye do....           1,636  1,508 

Lucerne do 112,701  106,807 

Potatoes do 91,642  95,704 

Sugarcane do....       140,914  185,970 

Tobacco hundredweight..         13,863  10,877 

Market  gardens value. . '$1, 798, 074 SI, 949, 043 

Area  cropped acres . .  I  3, 740,  S26|  4, 572, 800 


1913-14 


The  total  area  cropped  has  increased  considerably  after  standing 
almost  still  during  the  preceding  j^ear. 

Artesian  Borings — Irrigation — Farm  Industries. 

The  returns  for  the  year  1914  show  that  in  New  South  "Wales  512 
artesian  bores  have  been  sunk,  of  which  391  arc  flowing,  giving  an 
aggregate  discharge  of  approximately  110,000  gallons  daily.  Of  the 
remaining  bores,  77  give  a  pumping  supply  and  the  balance  are  fail- 
ures. A  new  bore  is  in  course  of  construction  at  Coonamble  to  supply 
the  Government  Experimental  Farm,  and  as  a  result  of  representa- 
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tions  made  by  the  Namoi  Sliire  Council  another  bore  is  being  sunk  to 
replace  the  Bellata  bore,  whicli  has  almost  ceased  to  flow.  The  work 
is  practically  complete,  but  a  flow  of  less  than  100,000  gallons  per 
day  has  been  obtained.  It  was  thought  possible  that  the  flow  might 
exceed  300,000  gallons.  The  work  has,  however,  been  very  valuable 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  as  the  sinking  of  the  new  bore  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  one  has  given  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  valuable 
information  regarding  the  problems  of  artesian  flow.  Seven  shallow 
bores  have  been  sunk  for  settlers  mider  the  shallow  boring  regula- 
tions at  an  average  depth  of  about  300  feet. 

New  South  Wales  is  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  irrigation, 
and  the  progress  already  made  in  schemes  for  the  conservation  of 
water  and  its  distribution  over  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  State 
leads  to  the  belief  that  in  time  production  will  be  materially  in- 
creased by  the  efl'orts  of  the  Government  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
an  uncertain  rainfall.  The  greatest  irrigation  project  now  in  hand 
is  that  known  as  the  Murrumbidgee  Scheme,  which  involves  the 
damming  of  the  Murrumbidgee  River  at  Burrunjuck,  about  200  miles 
inland  from  the  coast,  and  the  construction  of  service  canals  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country  at  and  around  Leeton,  more  than  150  miles 
below  the  dam.  The  Murrumbidgee  Reservoir  when  complete  will 
be  42  miles  in  length  and  will  Jiave  a  200-foot  depth  at  the  face  ol 
the  dam.  Sufficient  funds  have  been  provided  by  the  Government 
to  enable  construction  work  to  be  carried  on  at  a  steady  rate.  The 
result  has  been  that  during  the  year  about  200  farms  have  been  made 
available,  varying  in  size  from  5  to  200  acres;  31  miles  of  irrigation 
channels  have  been  excavated;  and  131  miles  of  road  constructed. 
At  the  same  time  drainage  facilities  have  not  been  neglected,  99  miles 
of  various-sized  drainage  channels  having  been  provided. 

At  the  Leeton  end  the  blocks  made  available  have  been  largely 
mixed  farms,  and  it  is  expected  that  dairying  and  pig  raising  will 
be  the  x^rincipal  industries  followed.  Fruit  growing,  of  course,  has 
not  been  neglected,  but  it  will  be  for  some  years  a  secondary  con- 
sideration of  these  holdings.  At  Mirrool,  another  center,  the  bulk 
of  the  farms  made  available  have  been  units  of  from  25  to  50  acres 
of  rich  land,  eminently  suited  for  intensive  culture.  Settlers  taking 
up  these  blocks  will  look  to  fruit  growing  to  provide  their  principal 
revenue. 
Fruit  Growing — Dairying  and  Pig  Raising. 

This  season,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  early  settlers  are  receiv- 
ing a  return  from  their  grapes,  peaches,  and  apricots,  the  fruit  pro- 
duced being  of  excellent  quality.  A  State-owned  cannery,  capable 
of  dealing  with  all  the  fruit  and  vegetables  that  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced for  some  years  to  come,  has  been  established.  At  the  present 
time  the  area  under  vines  and  fruit  trees  runs  into  thousands  of 
acres,  and  it  is  being  added  to  year  by  year.  During  the  past  season, 
for  example,  657  acres  of  stone  fruits,  203  of  citrus,  217  of  vines,  and 
132  of  mixed  fruits  have  been  planted.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  canned  fruits  of  the  area  should  be  widely  and  favorably  Imown 
both  inside  and  outside  the  States,  while  fresh  fruit  from  the  irriga- 
tion centers  will  find  its  way  to  the  Sydney  market  when  prices 
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Avarrant  its  being  forwarded  in  quantity.  A  pulping  factory  to  deal 
with  tomatoes  is  also  being  established  at  ^Nlirrool,  where  the  acreage 
being  placed  under  this  vegetable  is  considerable. 

Dairying  and  pig  raising  are  making  steady  progress.  At  the 
present  time  many  settlers  who  were  dairying  last  year  with  success 
are  in  a  far  better  position  to  maintain  their  herds  owing  to  the 
establishment  of  their  alfalfa  fields.  The  bacon  factory  at  Yanco 
is  well  on  the  Avay  to  completion.  There  is  a  doubt,  however,  as  to 
whether  the  settlers  will  by  that  time  have  suflicient  pigs  in  sight  to 
keep  the  factory  satisfactorily  going.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
150  pigs  per  week  will  be  required  to  allow  the  factory  to  be  run 
satisfactorily.  Efl'orts  are  being  made  to  assist  settlers  l)y  supplying 
brood  sows  on  terms,  but  they  are  extremely  scarce,  and  the  demand 
on  the  area  is  much  greater  than  the  suppl3^  "With  a  market  in 
the  form  of  a  factory  always  at  their  door,  pig  raising  should  be  one 
of  the  most  remunerative  methods  of  turning  the  wealth  lying  latent 
in  irrigation  farms  into  actual  money. 

Experiments  in  Cotton  Raising. 

More  than  ordinary  interest  attaches  to  the  experimental  crop  of 
cotton  which  an  American  recently  arrived  has  planted  at  Mirrool. 
At  the  time  of  Avriting,  the  plot  (five  acres  in  extent)  has  germinated 
well,  and  the  young  plants  are  extremely  healthy.  In  fact,  the 
grower,  who  has  had  experience  in  cotton  growing  in  America,  states 
that  the  young  plants  are  now  past  the  stage  when  they  are  likely 
to  succumb  to  disease,  and  that  they  could  not  look  better.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  although  he  is  well  aware  of  the  ruling  rate 
of  wages  on  the  areas,  he  feels  convinced  that  he  can  pa}'  these  rates 
and  still  make  a  fair  profit  out  of  his  venture,  provided  he  can  find 
a  market  for  his  produce.  If  the  initial  experiment  is  successful,  as 
this  settler  hopes,  the  Commissioner  considers  that  there  should  be 
little  trouble  in  inducing  other  settlers  to  plant  sufficient  cotton  next 
year  to  warrant  the  installation  of  ginning  machiner}-  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  crop. 
Principal  Exports — Exports  to  the  United  States  and  Possessions. 

A  return  of  the  jn-incipal  over-sea  exports  from  the  Port  of  Sydney 
in  1913  and  1914  has  been  supplied  by  the  Customs  Department  as 
follows : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Butter boxes.. 

Copper ingots.. 

Flour centals.. 

Frozen  beef quarters. . 

Frozen  mutton. carcases. . 
Frozen  rabbits pairs.. 

380,090 
2,833,088 

%2,258 

101,749 
1,713,130 
0, 649, 971 

755,980 

17,397 

1,350,790 

350,116 
2,097,859 

879,863 

134,328 
1,678,822 
7,037,545 

653,467 
13,859 

782, 444 

Leather packages. . 

Preserved  meats. .  .cases. . 

Skin packages.. 

Tallow casks.. 

Timber super  feet.. 

Tin ingots.. 

Wheat centals  . 

13,397 
496, 013 
39,923 
66, 265 
7,352,279 
53,093 
7,891,455 
791,396 

12,905 

427,982 

42,248 

59,888 

5, 404, 245 

19.139 

10,264,616 

539,442 

Uoofs  and  bones cwt. . 

Horns nimiber . . 

Wool bales.. 

The  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United 
States  and  its  possessioiji:,  as  shown  by  invoices  certified* at  the  Syd- 
ne}'  consulate  general,  was  as  follows  in  1913  and  1914: 
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Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Butter 

595,517 

20,555 

4,188,341 

12,205 

725, 407 
59, 582 

148, 750 
5,209 

330,322 
51,298 
17,335 
93, 747 

5,432 
3,991 
0,452 

217,999 

941,740 

439, 900 

43,020 

24,077 
12, 680 
147,677 
1,030,714 
58, 70S 

5-91,519 
12,307 

801,582 

13, 292 

1,054,302 

28, 899 

609,671 

TO  THE  PHILIPPrNE 
ISLANDS. 

Butter  ..; 

S95,517 
459, 102 
5, 302 
3,970 
0, 290 
34, 727 

36, 185 

52,575 

6,275 

170 

50,802 

?77, 115 

Coke 

Flour 

370, 34S 

Copper 

Fruic 

1,105 

Glue  stock 

Hams  and  bacon 

Hides 

Jam 

2,843 

Lumber 

Machinery,  and  parts  of. . 
Meats: 

Canned.              

434 

Meat: 

5,398 

Chilled    

55,344 

620,627 
34,287 
15,173 
73, 905 

5,249 
0,330 

Onions 

12,594 

Poultry,  frozen 

115 

Onions  and  garlic 

Pelts 

All  other  articles 

35,861 

Total 

Seeds- 

709, 479 

561,217 

TO  THE  HAWAIUN  ISLANDS. 

Ammonia  sulphate 

Blood,  dried 

All  other 

32,070 

50,570 

1,547 

5,508 

184, 159 

3,952 

5,582 

Skins: 

Calf 

268,005 

559, 489 

303,985 

222, 800 

42, 203 

4S,  700 

122,  .580 

1, 732, 881 

303.041 

113,318 

58, 453 

10,990 

Rabbit 

Meat: 

Canned  

Sheep          

7,795 

All  other 

131, 701 

Stearin             

7,205 

Tin       

AH  other  articles  . 

9,970 

Total 

All  other  articles 

283,988 

3:39,499 

Grand  total 

Total 

8,699,204 

7,630,913 

9,752,731 

8,531,629 

Eeturned  American  goods  declared  at  the  Sydney  consulate  in 
1914  amoimted  to  $67,861,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  $lll,'2i)6  in 
1913.  The  largest  item  was  "periodicals,  etc.,  old  dates,"  $19,747.. 
Other  large  items  were  machinery,  for  rebuilding,  etc.,  $9,498;  hard- 
ware, $2,740;  motor  parts  in  excess  of  demand,  $2,440;  tobacco  stems, 
$2,079;  and  coffee  beans,  $2,033. 

Imports  from  the  United  States. 

A  request  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  Sydney  for  the  trade 
returns  for  the  calendar  year  1914  elicited  from  him  the  following 
reply :  "  I  regret  to  state  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  supply  the  de- 
sired details  for  the  calendar  year  1914,  as  these  have  net  been  com- 
piled. A  return  for  the  six  months  ended  the  30th  of  June  ]i\fit  could, 
if  so  desired,  be  prepared,  and  I  would  point  out  that  at  the  end  of 
June  next  the  particulars  for  the  year  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915, 
will  be  available."  The  value  of  the  principal  imports  into  New 
South  Wales  from  the  United  States  for  the  whole  of  1913  and  the 
first  six  months  of  1914  was  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Animals 

Apparel  and  attire 

Arms  and  ammunition. 

Bags,  baskets,  etc 

Belting 

Blacldng 

Books,  music,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes: 

Goloshes,  etc 

All  other 

Brushware 

Canvas  and  duck 

Cement  and  adhesives. . 

Clocks 

Confectionery 

Copper,  bars,  sheets,  etc 


1913 


S23, 475 
558,185 
226,680 
16,492 
21,120 
19,938 
139, 639 

154,804 
198,437 
26,512 
33,700 
11,529 
117,166 
87,499 
48,249 


Jan.  to  June, 
1914. 


84,925 
237,870 
111,550 

13, 689 

14,444 
8,072 

90,225 

113,764 
75,908 
21,121 
18,726 
7,786 
71,075 
40,061 
4,443 


Articles. 


Cordage  and  twine 

Cork,  and  manufactures 

of 

Cutlery 

Drugs  and  chemictiis 

Electrical  supplies , 

Fancy  goods 

Fish: 

Canned  

All  other 

Fruit: 

Dried 

Fresh , 

Preserved , 

Furniture 

Glass  and  glassware 


$74, 597 

15,812 
32,215 
72,180 
135,375 
93,091 

448, 828 
13, 704 

69,718 
339,20:3 

61,709 
205,547 

83,888 


Jan. to  June, 
1914. 


813,242 

44 

15,811 

40,069 

127, 097 

75, 440 

308,743 
9,874 

18,546 
9,  441 
44,927 
90,709 
41,319 
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Articles. 


Grain  and  pulse 

Oreaso 

Hats  and  caps 

Hops 

Inks 

Instruments: 

Cinematographs  and 
films 

Musical 

Phonographs 

Surgical  and  dental  . . 

Another 

Iron  and  steel: 

Bars,  rods,  etc 

Beams,  girders,  etc... 

I'iR 

I'late  and  sheet 

Jewelry,  precious  stones, 

etc 

Lamps  and  lampwaro 

Lard,  etc 

Leather: 

Patent  and  enameled. 

Another 

Machines  and  machinery: 

Adding  and  comput- 
ing   

Agricultural- 
Chan  cutters 

Churns,  etc 

Mowers,  reapers, 

etc 

Another 

Electrical— 

Dynamos 

All  other 

Engines 

Machine  tools 

Milling 

Motive  power 

Printing 

Sewing 

Typewriters 

All  other 

Meats 

Medicines 

Metals,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Bolts,  nuts,  etc 

Brass,  bronze,  etc 

Locks 

Nails 

Pipes,  tubes,  etc 

Saws 

Wire 

Another 


1913 


$11,437 
34,741 
33,881 
57,970 
24,231 


481,141 
147,610 
14.5,558 
238,tx?4 
8,097 

46,178 
43,210 
.56,918 
131,522 

17,071 
83,202 
40,012 

189,377 
429,513 


365,965 

78,205 
22,000 

80,140 
86,538 

585,090 
508,404 
100,291 
207,081 

94,366 
165,134 
168,765 
294,331 
260,917 
826,027 

2.5,387 
347,249 


21,495 
19,285 
56,042 

17,588 
361,153 

20,511 
609,511 
784,045 


Jan.  to  Juno, 
1914. 


54,219 
16,458 
18,137 
8,070 
15,368 


223,912 
63,0,55 

149,474 

92,. 561 

4,081 

17,510 
14,960 
99,831 
70,014 

15,986 
08,107 
16,010 

53,371 
193,526 


187, 978 

33,983 
24  ,.843 

3,664 
57,780 

294,992 
230,633 
157,266 
82,589 
43,073 
45,930 
144,204 
246,065 
135,039 
544,984 
11,504 
246,000 


11,240 

6,871 

30,128 

12,955 

67,591 

12,298 

239,383 

352, 208 


Arlidej. 


Oilmen's  stores 

Oils: 

Benzine,  etc , 

Cottonseed 

Kero.-iene 

Lubricating 

AU  other 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper: 

Printing 

Writing  and  type- 
writing  

All  other 

Perfumery,  etc 

Photographic  goods  and 

cheijiicals 

Piece  goods: 

Cotton 

All  other 

Plaster  of  Paris , 

Hails,  fishplates,  etc 

Resin 

Rubber,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Sausage  casings 

Soap 

Spirits 

Stationery 

Stone 

Sugar,  glucose 

Timber: 

Undressed 

AU  other , 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured 

Unmanufaciurcd 

Tools  of  trade 

Turpentine 

Vehicles,  and  parts  of: 

Axles 

Bodies  for  motor  cars 

Chassis  for  motor  cars 

Gocarts,  etc 

All  other 

Watches  and  chronome- 
ters   

Wax,  paraffin 

Wood,  manufactures  of: 

Tool  handles 

AU  other 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1913 


$105, 090 

562,577 
18,201 

8.59, 609 

357,128 
34,  ,307 

107,331 

473,198 

04,109 

215,564 

81,830 

40,111 

325,837 
96,740 
40,066 
779,759 
138,486 

210,637 
170,046 
100,283 
65,094 
102,070 
31,972 
87,020 

3,537,705 
189,935 

337,934 

2,a33,773 

527,440 

115,443 

40,182 
166,165 
646,rtJ8 

44,699 
227,302 

08,1.55 
48,031 

58,111 

81,800 

892,193 


Jan.toJune, 
1914. 


$34,304 

286, 403 

17,242 

347,075 

200,865 

26,146 

09,868 

116,314 

39,881 
87,597 
08,321 

33,310 

159,524 
52,290 
19,948 
80,886 
20,201 

87,431 
105,238 
75,507 
52,587 
40,898 
19,476 
21,923 

1,5.S4,343 
59,371 

226,467 

828,940 

303,367 

38,002 

18,644 
122,100 
482,922 

20,123 
159,752 

34,182 
21,583 

42,927 
50,738 
183,900 


25,937,715 


12,257 


Imports  into  New  South  Wales  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
amounted  to  $140,272  in  the  first  six  months  of  1014,  as  a<2;ain.st 
$244,907  in  the  12  months  of  1913,  The  principal  items  were  tobacco 
and  hemp  and  flax  fibers.  Imports  of  tobacco  were  valued  at  $67,039 
for  the  half  year,  The  figures  for  the  whole  of  1913  were  $118,294. 
The  fiber  imports  were  $70,905  and  $123,419  for  the  respective 
periods.  Imports  from  Hawaii  during  the  1914  half  year  were  valued 
at  $130  and  for  the  full  year,  1913,  at  $705. 

Trade  in  Motor  Vehicles. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Customs  Department  show  that  New 
South  Wales,  in  1914,  imported  motor  vehicles  to  the  value  of 
$3,107,004,  as  against  $2,789,101  in  1913,  an  increase  of  $318,503.  A.s 
this  is  an  industry  in  which  the  United  States  is  preeminently  inter- 
ested, and  because  of  the  fact  that  in  1914  the  American  motor 
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vehicle  in  New  South  Wales  came  within  a  narrow  margin  of  reach- 
ing the  import  value  of  its  British  rival,  the  figures  below  are  given 
in  detail.  They  show  the  customs  returns  of  values  for  chassis  and 
bodies  imported,  with  countries  of  origin,  in  1913  and  1914 : 


Countries. 

1913 

1914 

Countries. 

1913 

1914 

CHASSIS. 

United  States    

$646,038 

768, 415 

214,  443 

1,6.54 

47, 803 

233, 694 

144, 267 

139, 566 

2,142 

$776,377 
780, 464 
339, 442 
1,177 
56,631 
179, 856  ■ 
152, 589 
107. 622 

BODIES. 

United  States 

SW6, 167 

134, 992 

46,864 

136 

17, 480 

7,392 

1,693 

442 

268 

.S03 

$187, 47G 
143, 478 

United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada 

73,640 
1,005 

Austria 

RelfiiiTM     

Belgimn 

France 

6,764 

France    . .        

Germany 

11,630 

Germany 

Italy 

8,025 

Italv 

Netherlands 

49  , 

Commonwealth  States 

Total 

Sweden „.. 

3,451 
3,844 

1 

376,237 

432, 024 

1 

Total 

2,205,317 

2, 394, 207  ! 

Of  motor  cycles  tlie  United  Kingdom  continues  to  be  the  principal 
supplier.  The  United  States,  however,  has  made  slight  progress. 
The  figures  for  1913  give  to  the  former  a  total  value  of  $18(),G.')9  and 
to  the^  hitter  $5,03().  The  VJU  figures  were  $270,256  and  $G,T35, 
respectively.  The  chief  reason  why  the  American  motor  cycle  is  so 
little  used  here  is  undoubtedly  because  its  price  is  higher  than  tliat 
of  the  British.  That  the  trade  is  well  worth  cultivating  is  shown  by 
the  Britisli  figures  alone. 

All  motor  vehicles  and  drivers  thereof  are  required  to  be  registered 
in  New  South  "Wales.  A  return  compiled  by  the  local  Motor  Traders' 
Association  from  the  information  supplied  by  the  Traffic  Depart- 
ment shows  that  on  December  31  there  were  10,001  touring  cars  reg- 
istered in  the  State,  while  commercial  vehicles  numbered  585  and 
taxis  23G,  or  a  total  of  10,822.  The  number  of  motor  cycles  regis- 
tered w^as  G,373.  The  total  number  of  cars  in  use  in  New  South 
Wales  on  December  31,  1914,  was  10,001 ;  the  number  of  motor  cycles, 
6,373 ;  of  motor  drivers,  16,058 ;  of  motor-cycle  riders,  8,095 ;  of  com- 
mercial vehicles,  585 ;  of  taxicabs,  236 ;  and  of  taxi  drivers,  377.  The 
new  registrations  for  1914  w'ere:  Touring  cars,  3,293;  commercial 
vehicles,  229;  motor  cycles,  3,147;  motor  drivers,  5,597;  motor-cycle 
riders,  3,550. 
Wool  Sales  to  the  United  States. 

The  year  1913  showed  substantial  increases  in  the  exports  of  wool 
from  this  district  to  the  United  States  as  compared  with  those  of 
1912.  Last  year,  however,  the  increase  was  even  more  marked.  The 
total  number  of  bales  invoiced  in  1913  was  12,484;  in  1914,  22,110. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  war  an  embargo  was  placed  on  the 
shipment  of  wool  to  countries  other  than  Great  Britain  and  its  allies. 
This  w^as  subsequently  modified,  but  the  1914  totals  were  undoubtedly 
affected  considerably.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1915  (to  date  of  the  present  writing,  Feb.  15),  the  embargo 
having  practically  been  removed  on  merino  wools  for  part  of  that 
time,  there  have  been  invoiced  at  the  Sydney  consulate  general  more 
than  30,000  bales.  There  is  promise  of  continued  activity  in  this 
direction.    At  the  present  time  no  crossbred  wools  are  being  sold  on 
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American  account,  and  under  the  latest  embar^ijo  provisions  no  sliip- 
nients  even  of  merino  are  being  allowed  to  pro  forward  to  the  United 
States  except  those  for  which  export  ])ei-nHts  were  issued  prior  to 
P'ebruary  5,  upon  which  date  the  restrictions  were  again  imposed. 
The  actual  position  to-day  is  best  defined  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  telegram  sent  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  Customs  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  this  consulate  general  on  February  12.  The  mes- 
sage reads : 

Exportation' inorino  wool  for  which  space  had  I)oon  arranged  \n-\ov  to  r>th 
instant  will  be  allowed  on  undertaking  by  each  shipi)er  that  if  called  upon  he 
will  give  such  instructions  by  cable  as  will  enable  the  wool  to  be  dealt  with  on 
same  footing  as  if  originally  consigned  to  chairman  of  the  Textile  Alliance. 
Above  is  in  addition  to  usual  conditions  as  to  landing  certificates. 

This  last  clause  refers  to  a  previously  imposed  requirement  that 
shippers  of  merino  wool  to  the  United  States  shall  give  bond  in 
amoimt  of  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  .shipment  with  a  minimum  of 
£50  ($243.33)  and  a  maximum  of  £250  ($1,21G.G3)  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  landing  certificate  within  three  months  or  such  other  time 
as  may  be  agreed  upon.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  a  far  greater  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  xVmerican  wool  buyers  exists  this  year  than  has 
been  seen  for  several  previous  years.  The  war  is  undoul)te(lly  re- 
sponsible for  a  portion  of  the  increase,  but  the  i-emoval  of  the  Ameri- 
can duties  on  the  raw  material  by  the  act  of  October  3,  1913,  has  been 
an  equally  active  agent,  the  current  season  being  the  first  one  for  the 
whole  of  which  the  new  American  schedules  were  in  force. 

Mineral  Production  of  New  South  Wales. 

[Sydney    (Australia)    Ileralil.] 

The  value  of  the  mineral  output  of  New  South  Wales  for  1914  was 
$51,09G,8S5,  or  $7,763,810  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  When 
the  disabilities  under  which  the  industry  has  labored  since  the  out- 
brealc  of  the  war  in  August  last  are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
production  for  the  period  tmder  review  must  be  regarded  as  very 
satisfactory.  The  aggregate  value  of  all  minerals  won  in  this  State 
to  the  end  of  1914  is  $1,22G,911,G75.  It  is  estimated  that  37,470 
persons  were  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  of  New  South  Wales 
during  1914,  or  1,410  less  than  in  1913. 

The  gold  won  to  the  end  of  1914  is  estimated  at  14,272,939  ounces 
fine,  valued  at  $295,043,975.  The  yield  recorded  for  1914  is  equiv- 
alent to  124,507  ounces  fine,  valued  at  $2,573,760,  being  a  decrease  of 
25,150  ounces  and  $519,890,  when  compared  with  1913.  The  dredges 
gave  an  increased  production,  but  the  amount  of  alluvial  gold  ob- 
tained from  other  sources  w\as  on  a  lessened  scale. 

The  value  of  the  yield  of  gold  and  tin  obtained  by  the  dredges 
during  the  year  was  $1,054,845,  being  a  decrease  of  $619,890  from 
that  of  the  previous  year.  The  outbreak  of  war  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  tin  dredging,  and  many  plants  were  closed  down  in  the 
month  of  August.  There  were  69  plants  in  operation  during  the 
year,  their  output  being  valued  at  $1,652,520. 
Silver,  Lead,  and  Zinc — Copper  and  Tin. 

It  is  under  the  heading  of  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  that  the  largest 
decrease  is  found.  The  tonnages  handled  by  the  various  treatment 
plants  showed  a  considerable  reduction,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the 
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usual  outlets  for  zinc  concentrates.  The  net  value  of  the  products  of 
the  silver-lead  mines  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  year  1914  is 
$22,542,000,  which  is  a  decrease  of  $5,303,240  from  that  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  oi)erations  at  the  various  mines 
had  been  carried  on  continuously  throughout  the  year  the  quantity 
of  crude  ore  produced  would  have  established  a  record  for  the  field. 
The  total  value  of  the  production  of  the  silver-lead-zinc  mines  of  this 
State  up  to  the  end  of  1914  is  $380,150,285. 

The  value  of  the  output  of  the  copper  mines  for  the  yenv  is  esti- 
mated at  $1,336,685.  This  is  $1,577,050  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  is  the  lowest  value  recorded  for  the  production  since  1898. 
The  value  of  copper  produced  to  the  end  of  1914  is  estimated  at  $61,- 
597,750. 

The  production  of  tin  and  tin  ore  during  the  year  is  valued  at 
$1,299,990,  being  a  decrease  of  $750,230,  when  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  Operations  were  adversely  affected  by  the  war,  and  the 
industry  was  brought  almost  to  a  standstill,  but  toward  the  close  of 
the  year  several  sluicing  plants  in  the  Tingha  district  resumed  work. 
The  value  of  the  output  from  the  tin  fields  to  the  end  of  1914  is  $48,- 
743,015.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  indus- 
try during  1914  is  estimated  at  2,168. 

Collieries — Iron  and  Steel — Other  Minerals. 

The  output  of  coal  during  1914  was  10,390,622  tons,  valued  at 
$18,189,815,  which  is  a  decrease  of  23,543  tons  and  $158,715  in  value, 
when  compared  with  the  jea.v  1913.  The  coke  manufactured  in  New 
South  Wales  during  the  year  amounted  to  304,800  tons,  valued  at 
$1,036,900,  an  increase  of  6,188  tons  and  $19,855  over  the  previous 
year.  The  kerosene  shale  raised  during  the  year  amounted  to  50,049 
tons,  valued  at  $133,200,  an  increase  of  33,064  tons  and  $97,490  on 
that  for  the  preceding  year.  The  shale  oil  bounties  act  expired  in 
1913  and  has  not  been  extended,  consequently  no  bounty  was  paid 
during  1914. 

The  production  from  the  Eskbank  iron  works  is  on  an  increased 
scale,  and  amounts  to  75,150  tons,  valued  at  $1,237,340,  as  compared 
with  46,563  tons,  valued  at  $906,395,  for  the  year  1913.  The  plant 
at  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.'s  works,  at  Port  Waratah,  has 
been  sufficiently  completed  to  enable  the  production  of  pig  iron  to  be 
commenced,  and  the  first  lot  was  run  out  on  March  10,  1915.  It  is 
stated  that  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  will  be  the  first  work  under- 
taken, as  the  company  has  contracts  to  supply  rails  to  the  New  South 
Wales,  South  Australian,  and  Commonwealth  Governments.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  1,500  men  employed  at  the  works. 

The  output  of  the  other  metals  and  minerals,  with  the  exception 
of  diamonds,  Noble  opal,  and  platinum,  shows  a  satisfactory  increase 
Avlien  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  the  1914  pro- 
duction is  as  follows:  Alunite,  $59,175;  antimony,  $2,260;  bismuth, 
$13,800;  diamonds,  $7,000;  iron  oxide,  $27,175;  lime,  $227,265:  lime- 
stone flux,  $56,800 ;  marble,  $10,600 ;  molybdenite,  $55,725 ;  Noble  opal, 
$129,125;  platinum,  $10,360;  Portland  cement,  $2,019,600;  scheelite, 
'3,475;  wolfram,  $70,260;  sundry  minerals,  $26,825. 
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